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o question, there were telltale signs that Charlie might be the 
black sheep of his family. 


If recollections were accurate, the young man from Pond 
Creek was good-looking, captivating and hot-tempered. Smaller than 
many of his male contemporaries, he did not stack up as a bully—unlike 
several of the Shelton brothers, his older friends in the neighborhood that 
be openly admired. Just the same, nobody picked on Harris, who early 
ən exhibited the willingness to respond fearlessly to even the slightest 
provocation. He had a mean streak, alright, always hovering under that 
eentlemanly veneer. Yet, there were, and always would be, persons who 
saw only his courteous side. 

His quicksilver temper was ignited easily, and it may have been the 
season he was kicked out of the Wagner School during the 1913-1914 
school year. One could not be sure, though, because the report of his 
teacher, Elma Karr, stated only that Charlie “was expelled at (the) end of 

the) 4th month.” — 

His tempestuous nature led to early run-ins with the law. He still may 
have been in grade school—since he was seventeen years old when ex- 
pelled—at the time of one incident. Local law officers wanted to question 
him about something. When they approached him at the Union Church, of 
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all places, he jumped into a horse-drawn buggy and departed in an all-out 
gallop. A chase ensued, but to no avail. Charlie was not to be overtaken 
in the narrow byways of Pond Creek that he knew so well. Those who 
swear to the veracity of the story could not say if Harris ever was called to 
account for the escapade. 

As Harris moved through his teenage years, his surface urbanity cam- 
ouflaged a penchant for mischief, a rascality that might be affable but also 
capable of irresponsibility. Rebelliousness underneath the skin endeared 
_ him to some other young men in Wayne County, a number of which were 
to find themselves hunkered down in trenches in Europe after the United 
States entered World War I. 

Joining the military would cross Charlie’s mind as the war continued, 
but his latter days as a teen were spent as a budding farmer and young 
buck sampling the pleasures of more than a few younger women in his 
backyard. Back then, he already fancied himself as a ladies’ man, and he 
showed enough makings of an aspiring Don Juan to back it up. 

There was one young gal, though, who captured his permanent atten- 
tion. She was Lelah J. Smith, a daughter of William A. and Martha Eva 
Hodge Smith, a Leech Township farm couple. His affection for her was 
apparently mutual because they were married February 14, 1915, when 
Charlie was eighteen years old and she sixteen. On August 10, 1916, they 
had a son, Howard W. Harris. 

The marriage did not last. 

During the same month that their son was born, Harris skipped out on 
Lelah. He left not only his wife, but also Illinois. His destination was Ari- 
zona, a state only admitted to the Union in 1912; a vast land of desert and 
mountains with a relatively handful of people scattered in dusty crossroad 
settlements, copper mining towns and whistle-stops on railroads. The im- 
age of Arizona in the minds of many Americans was of a place where 
hard-riding cowboys took off after Indians and where the sun sank slowly 
behind gigantic saguaro cactuses. In truth, when Harris’ self-professed 
“urge to roam” took him to Arizona, the state had a lot of folks who could 
recall real fights with Apaches. 

Harris’ first years in Arizona were spent in Phoenix and the mining 
region to its east. Although far from a large city then, Phoenix was the 
commercial center for that part of the country, as well as the site of Harris 
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Tim’s hotel. In Charlie’s words, he endeavored to earn his own 
= out there as “a common laborer.” 

During 1918, the course of his life in Arizona changed markedly. In- 
ingly enough, Harris’ depiction of that period contrasted sharply with 
picture painted by public records still available for scrutiny many years 


According to a 1983 story in the New Harmony Times, an Indiana 
per, Harris related in an interview with James (Harry) Linville, a 
barber and historian, that he tired of making a living as a laborer in 
na and decided to return to the Midwest—but to Detroit instead of 
yne County. 

Six years earlier, he was quoted in the Evansville Courier as saying 
‘Set he joined the navy in July 1918 in Phoenix. Maria Pojeta, the reporter 
“Sserviewing Harris, went on to write that he “enlisted for the duration of 
World War I’ and subsequently was discharged when the armistice ending 
Se fighting was signed in November 1918. After that, she wrote, he trav- 
ted for several years before ending up in 1922 in Detroit, where he said 
be became a carpenter’s apprentice. f 

Harris did indeed wind up living in Detroit in the early 1920s. How- 
ever, he omitted in these interviews revelation of a major interlude in his 
Ef before leaving Arizona. Evidence of this discrepancy surfaced after 
“is wife Lelah sued December 16, 1918, in Wayne County Circuit Court 
“or divorce and custody of their son. 

A petition in support of Lelah’s filing charged that Harris had deserted 
ber and neglected to contribute anything toward the support of her and 
little Howard. Even though Harris left her shortly after Howard’s birth, 
be must have stayed around long enough for her to contend in the petition 
shat Charlie was a person who used “profane and indecent language in the 
hearing and presence” of the baby boy. Moreover, she claimed, her hus- 
band simply was “a man of bad habits.” 

Harris never responded to the divorce action, and a document filed 
with the circuit court on January 20, 1919, gave the reason. In an affidavit 
or sworn statement, submitted to the court the day before it granted Lelah 
the divorce and custody of the youngster, she stated that she had been 
informed by a law enforcement authority in Phoenix that Harris was incar- 
cerated at the time in the state penal system in Arizona. 
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This was news to folks in Wayne County, with the possible excep- 
tion of certain family members who—while aware of the imprisonment— 
had not disclosed it publicly. Harris himself never talked about it openly. 
From the start, his incarceration in Arizona was, and would remain, well- 
closeted. 

So, what transpired in the desert state that landed him behind bars? 

Documents in the History and Archives Division of the Arizona State 
Library in Phoenix reveal that Harris was arrested and charged with feloni- 
ous “assault by means likely to produce great bodily harm” as a result of a 
clash with a Phoenix police officer August 15, 1918. 

Asked about the accusation during the author’s visit to her Kansas 
home in 2008, Bea Riley said that, to the best of her memory, Charlie had 
signed up for the navy in mid-1918. A few days before he was to report 
for duty, she said, he was visiting a woman in a house she occupied in 
Phoenix. Without warning, two men entered the residence. The intruders 
were not recognized by Harris or the woman. One made the mistake of 
attempting to manhandle Harris. Reacting, Harris produced a knife and 
plunged it into the man. 

“He (Harris) cut the fellow up pretty bad, or so I understood,” said 
Bea. “But, I never really knew much more about it.” 

Just as she mentioned, Harris was shown by archival records to have 
joined the navy not long before the incident. Facing induction into the 
military as World War I entered its final months, he opted to enroll as an 
apprentice seaman in the United States Naval Reserve Force. He was to 
have entered active duty shortly after the day of the stabbing, but the arrest 
curtailed his military service. He was discharged, as he told the Evansville 
newspaper later in his life, but the records do not indicate whether his re- 
lease was honorable. 

The prosecution’s version of the altercation, as spelled out in files of 
the superior court for Maricopa County (the seat of which is Phoenix), 
contended the following: 

On the day of the alleged felony, Phoenix cops Lew Mickey and Ros- 
coe Broyles, both in plain clothes, were staking out a house used as a 
residence by Myrtle Thorner Swartz—described in the prosecution’s state- 
ment of facts as “a notorious woman.” They were said to be enforcing 
a Phoenix ordinance, approved in 1916, that made it unlawful for “any 
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»erson or persons to occupy any room or premise for the purposes of forni- 
estion or adultery or other immoral practices.” Violation of the ordinance 
as a misdemeanor. 

Mickey and Broyles saw Harris and Myrtle enter the house. Several 
minutes later, the policemen entered the place and arrested them for pur- 
sorted flouting of the ordinance. The pair was ordered to accompany the 

“cers to a police station. 
At that juncture, according to the statement, “Harris suddenly drove a 
aife into the side of Mickey, stabbing him severely, without any warning, 
end without any cause whatsoever.” It was added that Mickey recovered 
rom the stabbing after a short time. 

Harris pled not guilty to the assault, and the case went to trial before a 

sry in the superior court. 

He was defended by attorney Hubert W. Clark, who argued vigorously 
that the arrest of Harris was illegal. Mickey was not, in Clark’s words, 
“clothed with due and legal process...the crime for which the defendant 

as to be arrested was a misdemeanor, if anything at all, and the arrest was 
made in the night time and without a warrant.” 

Clark also maintained that Mickey started the rough stuff by slugging 
Harris in the eye, forcing Charlie to protect himself with the knife. There- 
fore, Harris “did not use any more force than was necessary to repel the 

legal arrest,” Clark insisted. 

The jury didn’t buy the defense argument. It found Harris guilty of the 
assault charge December 10, 1918. Three days later, he was sentenced to 
a term of two to six years in the Arizona state prison at Florence. Prison 
records, held by the Pinal County Historical Society, show that he entered 
the prison on the last day of 1918—the start of the first of the three prison 
terms in his life. 

The “description of convict” segment of the records described Har- 
ris (prisoner number 5263) as 5 feet, 5 inches tall, dark complected and 
veighing 141 pounds. Mention was made of several gold crowns or fill- 
ings in his upper front teeth, a noticeable feature of Harris’ smile through 
the years. He was identified as a farmer and sailor, not as a laborer. It also 
was noted that he was a married man with one child, a person who could 
read and write and a user of tobacco (but not opium). 
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